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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—e CommMuNIsM 
or CompLtex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o: 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle ar 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEIDA COMMUNITY, AUGUST 10, 1874. 


THE BEST NOVEL-READING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HEN the novel-reader is half through 

his book, though lhe knows not how the 
story is coming out, he is sure that every thing 
is conducting to some interesting conclusion, 
because he sees that the course of events is 
arranged by intelligence and not by chance. 
Belief in special providence gives the same 
dramatic interest to the book of experience. 
In proportion as we recognize God’s superin- 
tendence, daily life becomes to us a regular 
story of the highest interest. Every thing that 
takes place is seen to have concinnity, helping 
on a plot of skillful conception. The greatest 
amateur of the arts must be very deficient in 
taste, if he can not appreciate the genius of God 
exhibited in the drama of special providence,— 
if heis not an admirer of the “Great Unknown,” 
whose conceptions are written in events. No 
man can find his way to the soul of art, who 
ignores God’s personal superintendence of hu- 
man affairs. Poetry pleases because it indi- 
cates intelligent design of harmony. A writer 
may make a rhyme now and then accidentally, 
but if he makes a succession of rhymes, we are 
attracted by the evidence of intention and de- 
liberate application of skill. In prose there 
is no intention to produce regular verbal har- 
monies ; but in poetry, the measure and the 
thyme delight us as the artful expression of 
genius; it would be absurd to suppose their 
symphonious arrangement a freak of chance. 
Yet such a supposition is no more absurd than 
is the conception of those who do not recog- 
nize special providences. Events might chime 
occasionally by chance, but a person of nice 
observation will see harmonies in his life and 
in life all around him, which are not prose but 
poetry,i.e., the manifest device of intelligent 
genius. We see from time to time combina- 
tions of events which rhyme as curiously as 
any poetry we ever read ; and we could as soon 
think that Poe’s “ Raven” was written without 
any intention of rhyme, as that these events 
have no author who designed them. To the 
spiritual eye every event is significant, harmon- 
izing to carry out a divine pre-conception. The 
believer has a study in events and life-history 
infinitely more interesting than the lore of deac| 
languages and ancient philosophers. He finds 
in the works of God a universal language, that 
alt may understand—books-older and better 
than Homer, that all may read. 


“ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
let not the mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches, but let him 
that glorieth géory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth God.” 





; New Series. Vol. XI. No. 33 
Whole No. 1523. 


MRS. GREGORY'S DAUGHTER. 





BY G, CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER I. 

ORTY years ago, in the thriving young 

city of Newbern, lived Mrs. Gregory, an 
obscure but worthy woman. A few years pre- 
viously her husband had deserted her without 
the slightest provocation, leaving not a farthing 
behind for the support of his three children. 
As the story opens, we may, if we enter her 
humble parlor unseen, listen to the following 
conversation. 


“My mind is made up,” said Mrs. Gregory, 
when questioned by a relative respecting the 
proposition whether she would consent to live 
again with her husband. 

“My mind is made up,” she repeated “to 
remain as I am, rather than take a step re- 
specting which I can neither get the approval 
of my conscience nor my God.” 


“What?” exclaimed the sister-in-law, “ do 
you suppose the Lord takes any interest in, or 
has any wish whatever to control our family 
affairs?” 


“Most certainly I do,” replied Mrs. G., “ for 
does not the Bible every-where teach us that 
God is our real father, and that no human in- 
stitution, like marriage, can annul his power 
to protect those who trust their all to his 
hands? Moreover, has he not promised that 
if we will first seek his kingdom and its right- 
eousness He will provide for our every want, 
temporal and spiritual? I trust that I have 
not studied Christ’s precious promises in vain. 
Indeed, I can say, in true humility, that I have 
proved, in my own case, that God not only 
hears and answers prayers, but that He will be 
to all who seek him, a kind friend, a beloved 
husband, a generous provider, and a satisfier 
of our every essential want. Could I ask 
more?” 


“ But,” rejoined the sister, “how much more 
respectable it would appear to others to see 
you and Mr. G. living together again as hus- 
band and wife, even if he has not reformed as 
much as we could have desired.” 


“No one would rejoice more than I, to have 
Mr. G. return and fill the place of a true hus- 
band and father. But I have no evidence 
whatever that he is a changed man. I have 
had too much sad experience already to 
voluntarily place myself again in bondage 
even to please my relatives or a morbid public 
opinion. If you have confidence in your 
brother’s professions, perhaps you can persuade 
him to go to work and earn money to clothe 
and educate his children.” 


The conference ended where it began. Mere 
outward motives and considerations might once 
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have moved Mrs. Gregory, but they had no 
effect on her now. 

During the revivals which prevailed so ex- 
tensively at that time, the Methodist church 
in the city of Newbern could not boast of a 
member more sincerely devoted to the cause 
of religion than Mrs. Gregory. Though the 
curse of an intemperate husband had darkened 
her household, her faith and _ earnestness 
were undaunted. She believed that intem- 
perance was included among the “all things” 
that “work together for good ;” and as she 
loved God with her whole heart, she felt im- 
plicit trust as to the result. 


Total abstinence from all sin was regarded 
by the clergy as a heresy, and equally so the 
doctrine of perfect love to God. Buta few of 
the purest and best men and women in the 
evangelical churches appealed from the dic- 
tum of the priesthood to the Bible, where, to 
the surprise of everybody, it was found that 
perfect, perpetual holiness of heart, was the 
only standard of Christian faith and life. It 
was, Mrs. G. affirmed, her second conversion, 
a belief in freedom from all sin, that caused 
Mr. G. to forsake her. So, to escape from all 
sounds of praise and prayer, the wretched man 
fled to a military post and enlisted in the 
U.S. A. as a safe retreat from religious influ- 
ences. It was reported among Mr. Gregory’s 
vicious associates that he told them, before 
leaving, that his wife’s first conversion was as 
much as he could endure, but when she had 
the second one, total abstinence from a// sin— 
he was in perfect misery—felt lonely and could 
stand it no longer. But finding, after a few 
year’s experience, that the military discipline 
and short allowance of narcotics were not to 
his taste, he managed by some means to es- 
cape, and was, at the time our story begins, 
willing, but not anxious, to return to his family. 
In the meantime Mrs. G. had protected herself 
and children from fresh assaults by obtaining 
a decree of divorce. 

From this time Mrs. Gregory turned her at- 
tention from the past, and set herself earnestly 
to the work of supporting and educating her 
two surviving children—the youngest having 
been taken from her by a distressing accident. 
Henry, the eldest, a lad of eight years, and 
the daughter Luna, a girl of six, were kept at 
school. Cheerfully working early and late 
with her needle, and possessing admirable quali- 
ties as a prudent housekeeper, Mrs. G. suppor- 
ted herself and children respectably. She 
was scarcely ever without work at fair wages, 
and equally fortunate in having a cash balance 
in her family treasury, wherewith to meet any 
unforseen emergency. “Not to any wisdom 
of my own, is my prosperity due, but wholly 
to the goodness of God,” was her daily testi- 
mony. The loss of her youngest child, 
her idol, she accepted as a deserved criticism 
for her idolatry. “The creature,” said she to 
a condoling friend, “ must not occupy the place 
of the Creator.” 

For a time the children were a source of 
much comfort to their mother,* but as they 
grew older their contact with other children 
occasioned Mrs. Gregory no little anxiety 
of mind. Henry, who was naturally reserved, 
caused her very little trouble. But Luna, 





whose traits were precisely the reverse of her 
brother’s, gave her more uneasiness. Very 
affectionate and confiding, every body’s pet 
and every body’s friend, handsome in form and 
feature, Luna was exposed to great temptations 
before she entered on her thirteenth year. 
Mrs. Gregory felt keenly her responsibility as 
a mother. Luna was beginning to accept the 
spurious coin of flattery as genuine currency, 
producing, imperceptibly perhaps, a deprecia- 
ting valuation of home treasures. Being poor, 
Luna must of necessity be placed in the way 
of self-support. A very limited number of 
trades were then open to young girls. Luna 
had shown much taste in fixing over her own 
and her mother’s bonnets, and she chose the 
art cf millinery as her calling. Mrs. Gregory 
with some misgivings called on Mrs. Morris, the 
manager of the most fashionable millinery es- 
tablishment in the city, who eagerly accepted 
Luna as an apprentice on very favorable terms. 
“For some time,” said the bland and smiling 
Mrs. M., “have I coveted your daughter to 
grace my growing business. You know that I 
am a mother too, Mrs. Gregory, and shall care 
for your daughter as for my own. You are 
aware too, Mrs. G. that I am a re/igious woman, 
and shall see that my girls go to church Sun- 
days, etc.” Accordingly Luna, at the age of 
fourteen, left her mother’s obscure, unpretend- 
ing, but happv home, for the more showy one 
of Mrs. Morris, located in the Broadway of 
the aspiring little city of Newbern. The dis- 
tance between Mrs. G. and her daughter’s 
new home was but a few minutes walk, and 
Luna could see her mother every day if she 
chose to do so; and yet the parting, to Mrs. 
G., was a painful one. She was reminded of 
a dream she had had of Luna weeks be- 
fore. In her vision she had traveled a long 
distance, and stopping at a quiet cottage, she 
was invited into a room where sat Luna 
with an infant in her arms; and when the sad 
but beautiful daughter was questioned about 
the father of the child, tears only responded 
to the interrogatory. When Mrs. G. awoke 
she was sobbing with grief, and her arms 
were thrown around her daughter. She 
thanked God that it was only a dream, and 
yet it seemed very real. 


WHO IS WISEST? 
** We worldly men 
Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes.’’ 


— Shakespeare. 
**The things of God are foolishness to the natural man.”’ 


—St. Paul. 
T irks me when I see the worldly-wise man com- 
porting himself as though he alone ruled his steps 
by the laws of shrewdness and provident common- 
sense ; while he looks on the Christian with a pat- 
ronizing contempt, as one whose attention to the 
salvation of his soul has rendered incapable of 
looking out for his own real interests, who “don’t 
know how to take care of himself, in fact,” and 
“never has his dish right side up when it rains 
porridge.” The worldly-wise man does not see 
the use of giving up the solid comforts of this life— 
family, friends, money, position—for certain enolu- 
ments expected in the unborn future. His shrewd- 
ness forbids the “foolish sacrifice.” The Christian, 
morbidly alive to the interests of his soul, may, if 
he chooses, let worldly honors pass slightingly by. 
As for the worldly-wise man, he has discovered a 
way to “eat his cake and keep it too.” 








The worldling’s religion may be something that 
he puts on once a week with his Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes. It may be something that he can 
afford to wear oftener. However that may be, he 
don’t believe in the sort of religion that makes one 
neglectful of the good things of this world. While 
here he is going to get his share of the best, if he 
can, giving the amount of attention to spiritual 
matters that it seems to him will secure him a re- 
spectable chance in the world to come. And so, 
with an expressive shrug, he dismisses the Chris- 
tian, wholly devoted to the service of God and the 
salvation of his soul, as a “foolish fanatic.” ‘“ Let 
them laugh who win.” The Christian, confident in 
his theory of existence, cares neither for shrugs 
nor frowns. 

Here lies the practical difference between the 
worldly-wise man and the Christian. With the 
one, the fourscore and ten years of this life fill his 
eye to the crowding out of due consideration of the 
future, so that he makes success in this world his 
highest end and aim, leaving the emergencies of 
the future scarcely provided for. The ways of the 
other are planned according to the possibilities of 
an endless future, and his interest in the things of 
this life is subordinated to his solicitude for the 
things that are everlasting. Each is faithful to his 
theory. Considering each theory, who can but 
say that the Christian is at least as shrewdly provi- 
dent as the worldling. 

Simple and quaint John Bunyan, in a certain 
passage in his immortal allegory, showed how well 
he realized that the zealous Christian is not con- 
trolled by mere impulses, but governs his ways by 
such logic as rules the worldling who achieves suc- 
cess. It is while in the Valley of Humiliation that 
Christian has his first personal encounter with 


Apollyon. This is the opening of the discourse 
between them: 


Apol. 
bound ? 

Chr. 1am come from the city of Destruction, 
which is the place of all evil, and I am going to 
the city of Zion. 

Apol. By this I perceive that thou art one of 
my subjects ; for all that country is mine, and I am 
the Prince and God of it. How is it, then, that 
thou hast run away from thy King? Were it not 
that I hope that thou mayest do me more service, 
I would strike thee now, at one blow, to the 
ground. 

Chr. 1 was indeed born in your dominions ; 
but your service was hard, and your wages such as 
a man could not live on, “for the wages of sin is 
death ;” Therefore, when I was come to years, I 
did, as other considerate persons do, look out, if 
perhaps I might mend myself. 

Apol. There is no Prince that will thus lightly 
lose his subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee ; 
but since thou complainest of thy service and wages, 
be content to go back: what our country will afford, 
I do here promise to give thee. 

Chr. But I have let myself to another, even to 
the King of Princes ; and how can | with fairness 
go back with thee? 

Afol. Thou hast done in this according to the 
proverb, “Change a had for a worse.” But it is 
ordinary for those that have professed themselves 
his servants, after a while, to give him the slip, 
and return again to me. Do thouso too, and all 
shall be well. 

Chr. 1 have given him my faith. and sworn my 
allegiance to him; how then can I go back from 
this, and not be hanged as a traitor? 

Apol. ‘Thou didst the same to me; and yet I 
am willing to pass by all, if now thou wilt yet turn 
and go back. 

Chr. What I promised thee was in my non-age ; 
and, besides, I count that the Prince under whose 
banner now I stand is able to absolve me; yea, 
and to pardon also what I did as to my compliance 
with thee: and besides, (O thou destroying Apoll- 
yon!) to speak the truth, I like his service, his 
wages, his servants, his government, his company, 
and country, better than thine; and _ therefore 
leave off to persuade me farther; I am his servant, 
and I will follow him. 


Here is a wise and prudent Christian who meant 
to have his “dish right side up when it rains por- 


Whence came you and whither are you 
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ridge.” The sentimental religionist may be 
shocked at the idea of a Christian’s exercising his 
shrewdness and sense in spiritual matters ; but for 
my part I see nothing in all this inconsistent with 
the character of a true follower of God. Christ, in 
sending forth his twelve tried companions as me- 
diums of his power to all Israel, said, “Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wzse as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” 

The worldly-wise man, if he fairly considers the 
Christian’s acts, will see that they are consistent 
with his theory, and prove him prudent and wise 
as to his best interests. “But,” says the worldling, 
“they are fortunate who have such assuring faith 
in a good and all-powerful God, that they risk all 
in this world to gain his everlasting favor. Now 
supposing a person does not have this comforting 
faith, surely he would not be accounted provident 
did he sacrifice the good things at his hand for in- 
tangible future blessings? ‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,’ you know.” Comment on 
the wise folly of this reasoning we leave to the 
witty, stuttering Lord Dundreary : 

There is one vewy nonthensical pwoverb which 

S: 
mA B-BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN 
THE BUSH.” 

Th-the man who invented that pwoverb must 
have been a b-born idiot. How the dooth can he 
t-tell the welative v-value of poultry in that pwo- 
mithcuous manner? Suppose I’ve got a wobbing 
wed-bweast in my hand—(I nearly had the other 
morning—but he flew away—confound him!) well 
—suppothe the two birds in the bush are a bwace 
of partwidges—you—you don’t mean to t-tell me 
that that wobbin wed-bweast would fetch as m-much 
as a bwace of partwidges? Adthurd/ 

The worldling keeps his “wobbing wed-bweast” 
for fear he will not get his “bwace of partwidges”’ if 
he lets it fly. The Christian, with’a far-reaching au- 
dacity, risks that which, at most, is only temporari- 
ly his, for that, which, if gained, is eternally his. 

Let us pray that the worldling may soon leave 
behind his half-heartedness and doubt. Let us bid 
him no longer sneer at the Christian, but earnestly 
seek the secret spring of his practical, abiding faith. 
Perhaps in some quiet hour his eyes will be opened, 
and he will see that the programme of a Christian life 
is not transitory and disjointed, but harmonious and 
unending, arranged by a wonderful conductor, who 
in its opening acts, gives to the watchful a clew to 
the successful performance of the whole. 

A. E. H. 


THE HEN AND THE HONEY-BEE. 
(An Apologue—from the German of Gillet.) 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 





A lazy Hen—the story goes— 
Loquacious, pert, and self-conceited, 
Espied a Bee upon a rose, 
And thus the busy insect greeted : 


“Say, what’s the use of such as you, 
(Excuse the freedom of a neighbor !) 
Who gad about and never do 
A single act of human labor ? 


“ T’ve marked you well for many a day, 
In garden blooms and meadow-clover ; 

Now here, now there, in wanton play ; 
From morn to night an idle rover. 


“ While I discreetly bide at home ; 
A faithful wife—the best of mothers : 
About the fields you idly roam, 
Without the least regard for others. 


“ While I lay eggs or hatch them out, 

You seek the flowers most sweet and fragrant, 
And sipping honey, stroll about, 

At best a good-for-nothing vagrant !” 


“Nay,” said the Bee, “ you do me wrong ; 
I’m. useful too ; perhaps you doubt it, 





Because—though toiling all day long— 
I scorn to make a fuss about it ! 


‘* While you, with every egg that cheers 
Your daily task, must stop and hammer 
The news in other people’s ears, 
’Till they are deafened with the clamor. 


“Come now with me, and see my hive, 
And note how folks may work in quiet : 
To useful arts much more alive 
Than you with all your cackling riot !” 
L’ENVOI. 
The Poet one may plainly see, 
Who reads this fable at his leisure, 
Is represented by the Bee, 
Who joins utility to pleasure ; 
While in this self-conceited Hen 
We note the Poet’s silly neighbor, 
Who thinks the noisy working-men, 
Are doing all the useful labor ! 


IN THE WOODS. 
IV. 

AV two or three days our hired man left 

us, going home to hurry forward his farm 
work. He promised to return in a week bringing 
more sugar, butter and Indian meal. The captain, 
repeating a maxim first enunciated by “ old uncle 
Foster,” a veteran sportsman long since gone to 
the happy hunting grounds, that “these young 
hunters must be learnt,” had turned the bread- 
making over to me. I soon found that the only 
things to be carefully attended to in making bread 
with prepared flour are, to mix the dough with as 
little water as possible, and to bake as soon as 
mixed. It usually took us about an hour to get a 
meal, eat it, and clean up the things. I would mix 
the bread, spread it out thin like a shortcake, in a 
big frying-pan furnished with a long handle, and 
give it to the Captain to bake. Then I would fill 
another large frying-pan with trout, which I gener- 
ally cooked, while the old Trapper made tea and 
the legislator felled trees for wood, and backed 
them piecemeal into the camp. We kept our fire 
in such shape that we could walk around it as we 
held our frying-pans in the blaze; a gyratory 
movement often rendered imperative by the total 
depravity of the smoke. 

As each man had his own place at the table, 
his own plate and cup, no table-setting was nec- 
essary. When we had eaten, we turned our plates 
over, put the knives and forks underneath, and the 
table was all ready for the next meal. Fish bones 
were flung into the bushes on either hand. Every 
two or three days, however, the Trapper would de- 
clare that the dishes ought to be washed, and that 
if I would heat some water he would do it; a re- 
quest with which I always cheerfully complied. 

We always had trout enough for every meal, 
though never a great surplus. Mr. S. is the most 
enthusiastic fisherman I ever met. No storm ever 
made him hesitate, no ducking (and he had several) 
ever deterred him. Fourteen years ago, when Mr. 
W. first came to this region, the amount of labor 
we expended would probably have been sufficient 
to catch forty or fifty pounds of trout per digm ; 
now, we were content with six or eight. Hunting, 
aside from deer shining isn’t very satisfactory. 
At least I once wandered through the wood 
half a day, with gun and compass in hand, 
encountering nothing but black flies, the number 
and pertinacity of which at last drove me back to 
camp and a punkey smudge. 

. One not on the ground can hardly form an ade- 
quate idea of the discomfort caused by this insect. 
The legislator’s brow looked as if broken out 
with some badly eruptive skin disease. The Trap- 
per’s wrists were a sight to behold. My own neck 
was for the last week swathed in cotton rags cov- 
ered with tallow, to heal it sufficiently to allow me 
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to wear a collar going home. On the other hand 
we had very few mosquitoes or punkeys. 

The nights were generally passed very comfort- 
ably. Our bed of fresh balsam boughs seemed 
conducive to sleep, while the cheerful light of the 
fire gave a feeling of security. One night Mr. S. 
was sure he heard a bear a few rods from camp, 
and another time I heard a cry which was thought 
might be a panther. Bears are occasionally met 
with in that region, and twelve panthers were 
killed in the woods last year; still we may have 
been deceived as to the character of the nocturnal 
noise. There is a kind of monotony about camp 
life that would soon grow quite tiresome, were it 
not for the sense of increasing vitality that accom- 
panies it, together with a delicious freedom from 
the thought of any business, save fishing. The 
trammels and shackles of society are thrown aside. 
One doesn’t need to carefully wash his face, comb 
his hair and brush his clothing before sitting down 
to tea; and you may handle your fried trout with 
your fingers and offend no one’s sense of propriety. 
It is like unbending the bow. 

On Sunday afternoon our messenger returned 
laden. But the increased stock of provisions did 
not enable us to stay but two or three days longer. 
Besides I think, though nobody owned it, that 
we were all getting about enough of it for once, 
and were beginning to long for civilization and a 
mixed diet again. The day before we started out, 
1 had one brief moment of such exquisite enjoy- | 
ment at fishing, that my nerves still tingle at the 
memory of it, and I sometimes think I would go 
back into the woods on foot and alone for the sake 
of half-an-hours’ sport in a little dark eddy in a 
certain mountain stream. 


I had gone off alone to 
visit a small lake. 


I lost my way and followed up 
two or three little brooks in uncertainty, till at 
last I climbed a tall tree and saw a notch in the 
hills a little way off that I concluded must be the 
outlet of the lake. So I followed up a stream that 
came tumbling down the hill till I thought I must 
be almost there. Climbing a tree again, I saw be- 
fore me a marshy pond, with a wild duck and 
her brood of newly hatched ducklings swimming 
in it. Near at hand I marked the outlet of the 
pond. “I will throw in once or twice,” I thought, 
“and then go back, as it is getting late.” I had 
but three fishworms, our stock being exhausted. 
Putting on a small section of worm I threw care- 
lessly in. The instant the hook touched the water 
there was a rush from all sides of the pool. A 
dozen lusty fellows came swooping up to the bait. 
For the ensuing five minutes I had for the first 
and perhaps last time in my life a bit of ideal trout- 
fishing. 1 caught eight or ten handsome fellows, 
weighing from a quarter to half a pound each. 
The last bit of the last worm brought to the sur- 
face an undiminished crowd. I might have fished 
on with trout’s eyes and bellies, but what was the 
use? We had more than we needed, already 
caught ; we could not afford to carry them out; so 
let them live and grow. 
steps homeward. 

The next morning we bade farewell to the 
“long stillwater” and started back to Joc’s lake. 
There we camped over night at Echo Lodge. 
Rightly named, for the Captain, who can hilloa in 
that wonderfully clear, strong falsetto that some 
men have, could get an echo repeated twice with 
perfect distinctness, finishing up with a noisy mur- 


Thus reflecting I bent my 


mur, as if half-a-dozen people were quarreling over 
the hill. 

We passed the night on a broad shelf raised 
three feet from the floor, covered with bog hay. 
Clouds of punkeys called around at evening, forc- 
ing us to shut the doors, build a big smudge in the 
stove, and another one in an old kettle, which last 
was thrust under the bed, to drive the insects out 
of the hay. It is but justice to say that the little 
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creatures were too smart for us. Hardly an interval 
all night long in which some one was not enjoying 
that luxury so thoroughly appreciated in the woods 
—a good scratching. 

The next morning we very easily made an early 
start, and after four hours’ walk in a driving rain, 
once more entered Wilkins’ hospitable mansion. 


On getting home my cash account showed an 
expenditure, including pack-basket, etc., of $25.40. 
This was mostly absorbed in getting from the rail- 
road station to the edge of the woods and back 
again. I gained five pounds in weight ; cost per. 
Ib. $5.08. 

I hardly know whether to recommend the North 
Woods to people anxious to throw their cares aside 
for a brief time, or not. It has its advantages and 
disadvantages. One man who has tried it, said he 
thought it the preferable plan to get such control 
over the attention as would enable one to withdraw 
absolutely from things outward, right in their 
midst. This method seems the easier, yet I think 
it requires the greater effort. 


THE END. 


Harrier M. Worpen, EpiTror. 


MONDAY, AUGUST to, 1874. 


Talk about the age of miracles being past! 
Why, every breath we draw, and every step we take 
is just as great a “miracle,” as far as understand- 
ing the operating causes is concerned, as any 
“miracle” of the past. Elijah raised the widow’s 
son; Christ walked on the water, and opened the 
eyes of the blind. To us it is all miraculous, sim- 
ply because we can not or do not understand how 
it was done. We understand just as much how we 
daily live and move and have our being, and—-no more. 
It’s all fudge, this talk about “arresting nature’s 
laws.” What do we know about nature’s laws? 
Precious little if any thing. Would it not be as 
well to wait until we know a little something about 
nature’s laws before we sapiently decide what is 
“Jaw” and what isn’t? G. E. C. 


CHRISTIANITY 


WINS. 


OME people think that Christianity and the 

Bible are so identified with marriage, that if 
that institution should fall, under the blows of 
Beecher, Tilton, Woodhull and the Spiritualists, 
the whole Christian system would go down. We 
have not the slightest apprehension of any such 
catastrophe. On the contrary, our belief is that 
Christianity, fairly deduced from the Bible and 
thoroughly understood, is far more radical in rela- 
tion to marriage than the Free Lovers who are 
fighting it in New York. Infidel Spiritualists have 
learned only the destructive half of the lesson of 
Free Love, and even that they learned from the 
Perfectionists. The Bible and Bible men have led 
the way in the whole modern discussion of sexual 
reform, and are still far ahead of all the popular 
radicalisms, pioneering for constructive as well as 
destructive social revolution. Indeed, we havea 
comfortable conviction that Spiritualism, with all its 
apparent animosity against the churches and the 
Bible, is really working with all its might for Chris- 
tianity, not only in its general assault on scientific 
and traditional unbelief, but in its special warfare 
with marriage. The Christianity of Christ and 
Paul and the Second Advent waits for a clearing 
away of the fashion of this world far more thorough 
than radicals generally have dreamed of—a clearing 


. 





away, first of all, of sin, and then of all the institu- 
tions that have grown up with sin. 
J. HN. 


FASHIONABLE DISCLAIMERS. 





HE prevalence of new ideas in relation to so- 

cial freedom, and the vast amount of private 
thinking that is kept up on the subject by indi- 
viduals generally, make occasion for a curious 
series of disclaimers on the part of public men 
and institutions. Every body is interested in the 
matter; but every body thinks that innovation is 
unpopular; and while every body hopes that his 
neighbor is bold enough to avow a part in the of- 
fensive heresy, he feels bound himself to deny any 
sympathy with it whatever. The consequence is, 
that people are very generally found twitting each 
other with being tainted with Free Love notions: 
and this calls out a general and sometimes a quite 
superfluous amount of denial. It is evidently an 
extraordinary state of things that seems to require 
from them explicit attempts to define their position 
on the subject of marriage. Thirty years ago, one 
would as soon have expected from persons a dec- 
laration of their innocence of piracy, as a disa- 
vowal on the subject of Free Love—not that the 
two things thus put together have any resemblance 
to each other, but as marking the greatness of the 
change which a short time has brought about in in- 
troducing freedom of thought on social subjects. 
And it is to be observed, that in the midst of the 
most ostentatious objurgations against what is 
termed Free Love, people are generally willing to 
put in a caveat, to the effect that things are not 
exactly right in society as it is, leaving you to ob- 
scurely infer that they are in favor of some changes 
after all. It is richly amusing to see the careful 
trimming that is performed in some cases, between 
yes and no; the writers evidently practising on 
Talleyrand’s idea, that the use of language is to 
conceal thought. After the odium of novelty has 
a little worn off from the new development, and 
Free Love comes to be recognized as one of the 
“causes”? of the day, it would not be strange if 
some of the present disclaimors should be found 
pushing for the very head of it. 


Here is perhaps the place for us to join with the 
rest, and put in our disclaimer. We wish then, to 
disavow all fellowship with selfish love, whether in 
marriage or out of it. There is a world of selfish- 
ness, idolatry and licentiousness in the marriage 
system that cries to heaven for judgment, and is 
becoming intolerable to earth. On the other hand 
there is undoubtedly the same spirit prowling about 
under the guise of reform, and claiming credence 
under the name of Free Love. This is just as bad 
as the other, and would be worse, if it were not 
necessarily self-limited and short-lived. We do 
not believe in any progress without the Bible, in 
any revolution, social or other, without faith in 
Christ. W7th these for our proviso, we are radi- 
cals of an ultra stamp. We believe in Bible Com- 
munism, in fellowship with the Primitive Church, 
in conforming all our social arrangements to their 
existing model, in progress toward the resurrection, 
in the realization of God’s kingdom on earth. This 
is what we mean by “Free Love,” and we avow it 
as the principle of our life. 


A LETTER ON MARRIAGE. 





[ From the private correspondence of J. H. N.] 

DEAR M.:—You think that the fashion of this 
world in regard to marriage is best till the advent 
of the resurrection. Sodol; but this is as much 
as to say that it is best for man in his /izd/en condi- 
tion. This is certainly no great compliment to the 
system, I suppose too that slavery, and many 





other heavy oppressions, on the whole have been 
desirable during the fallen condition. I can not, 
however, couple the “ full reign of the gospel,” as 
you do, with this state of things. If you refer me 
to the Primitive Church as a specimen of the har- 
mony of the “ full reign of Christ” with the mar- 
riage system, I reply, The example is no help to 
your argument; for the leaders of the Primitive 
Church, Christ and Paul, discouraged marriage ; 
the first by example, and the second by example 
and precept. They treated marriage as they did 
slavery, as an institution not to be quarreled with 
by the church at that time ; but their advice in re- 
lation to both was, “lf thou mayest have thy lib- 
erty, use it rather ;” and the reason they assigned 
was, that the “fashion of this world passeth away ” 
—‘in the resurrection they neither marry nor are 


- given in marriage:’’ hence, for believers the onl 
g rg 


proper course was, either not to marry, or if they 
had wives, to “ be as though they had none.” This 
is precisely the amount of harmony there was in 
the Primitive Church between the gospel and mar- 
riage. 

Do not blink these facts, and go off into philo- 
sophical theories about the beauties of duality, 
which in fact are theories suggested by things as 
they are, and are rendered plausible by that kind of 
reason, which some one has said, “is given to man 
to enable him to justify whatever he is inclined to.” 
It is useless to try to make Christ or Paul or the 
gospel the humble servants of marriage. It is as 
plain as it can be, that their endeavor and hope 
was, that “‘a// may be one’”—not two and two— 
and that they crowded against marriage just as far 
as they could during the church’s pilgrimage and 
transition, pointing always to the hope of an entire- 
ly different state of things in the Kingdom of God. 
If you look this matter candidly in the face asa 
Bible scholar, you will have to accept either our 
theory or the Shakers’, as the hope of our calling ; 
ordinary marriage, or even spiritual romance of du- 
ality is out of the question—not to be thought of 
any more than the fashion of private property in 
other things. If you accept the Shaker theory, 
nature and common sense, as well as the Bible will 
contradict and harass you. If you accept our the- 
ory, but say it is proper only for the heavenly state, 
then I ask you either to stop praying, “ 7hy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it isin 
heaven,” or to prepare yourself for the answer to 
that prayer. If you are going to a wedding, don’t 
spend your time in patching and praising your wash- 
ing-day dress, but make ready your wedding-gar- 
ment. This was the way of the Primitive Church. 
If you think we have begun to put on our wedding 
garments /00 soon, say so, and prove it if you can; 
but don’t object to them as bad in themselves, and 
don’t forget to get your own ready soon enough. 
We think that the kingdom of God has come— 
that the resurrection and judgment is begun, and of 
course that it is time to begin to yield ourselves to 
the will of God as it is donein heaven. When you 
are as much in earnest to be ready for the kingdom 
of God as we are, perhaps you will find that we are 
keeping time with God better than you. 

Yours, J. H. N. 


THE RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 





SHOWING HOW NEAR THEY CAME TO 
CONVERTED TO PERFECTIONISM. 

INCE our last issue J. H. N. has written the 
following note for the information of our own 
family. It will help our readers to understand Dr. 
Beecher’s position, by showing how slight an ad- 
vance into holiness was claimed for him by the 
Oberlin Perfectionists, but which he nevertheless 
felt constrained to deny. 


BEING 


Mr. Noyes says: 


“Tt should be understood that Dr. Beecher, in the 
disclaimer of Perfectionism read last week, did not 
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refer to our kind of Perfectionism, but to Oberlin 
Perfectionism. Our kind was called Antinomian 
Perfectionism, and was disclaimed by the Ober- 
linites as earnestly as their kind was disclaimed by 
Beecher. The general history of the development 
of Perfectionism in this country may be stated 
briefly thus: The revivals of 1831—4 steadily ten- 
ded toward the attainment and confession of holi- 
ness. The actual confession began in the State 
of New York in 1833 or perhaps earlier, but 
it was a confession of simply what has been long 
known as Methodist sanctification, z. ¢., holiness 
without security. This was called New York Per- 
fectionism. John B. Foote was the leader. In 
1834 I came out with the plump doctrine of salva- 
tion from sin now and forever. This was called 
New Haven Perfectionism, and both together were 
called Antinomian Perfectionism. Soon after the 
New Haven movement, Finney and the Oberlin 
school took up the subject of holiness, and for sev- 
eral years made a great thing of it. Their position 
was, however, nearly the same as that of the New 
York Perfectionists and the Methodists. Dr. 
Beecher’s advance and backing out came some 
years later, and my present impression is that it 
was the influence of that affair and of the stand 
that his family took, that stopped the visible progress 
of Perfectionism in the whole country.” 


It seems incredible that a man of Dr. Beecher’s 
character and avowed purpose, should have been 
so overawed by the popular idea that sin is un- 
avoidable. The newspapers of that time justified 
his description of the experience of the students 
at Lane Seminary, in which he said, though 
they had “enjoyed a full-hearted peace, as if 
Christ had manifested himself in them, and he 
and the Father had come unto them and taken up 
his abode with them,” yet, “their conceptions of 
the moral law, and their want of conformity to it, 
were punsent and scriptural.” To show what 
light the Doctor had, and might have followed, as 
to the scriptural requirements in regard to confor- 
mity to the moral law, we can not do better than to 
give at once the article promised last week, by Mrs. 
Stowe. It was originally published in the 4. FY. 
Evangelist a few months earlier than her father’s 
disclaimer, and makes rather a startling commen- 
tary on his subsequent position. The whole arti- 
cle breathes as sound and uncompromising Perfec- 
tionism as one could possibly desire. 


Let every Christian open his New Testament, and 
follow with us this question—What ave mortal men 
and women like us felt and attained, by the power of 
the gospel of Christ ? In opening our New Testament 
and reading, especially in the epistles, we are struck 
with the extreme joyousness, vivacity and hope, that 
breathe through their whole atmosphere. It is like a 
green wood on a still Sabbath morning, fragrant with 
flowers, glancing with sunshine, ringing every-where 
with wild, spontaneous bursts of gratulation and praise. 
What are the words which strike us most frequently, as 
we turn page after page—love, joy, peace—joy un- 
speakable—praise, thanksgiving, glory! The Christian 
church, according to the apostles, was rather a proces- 
sion of royal priests, going to Mount Zion with exulta- 
tion, with palms in their hands, than a long defile of 
weeping, sel!-convicted culprits, doubting, fearing, 
trembling, and groaning under burdens. In order to 
give a full contrast to the apostolic style of viewing the 
Christian life, and that of our own time, let us imagine 
a little scene. Let us suppose that in one ot those too 
long periods which now seem to be matters of course in 
the church, and are denominated with such resignation 
as periods of declension, that by some strange metemp- 
sychosis the soul of some good brother should in his 
sleep be abstracted, and its place in the body be sup- 
plied by the soul of some primitive saint, warm from 
the exhortations and teachings of Peter, Paul, and John ; 
and suppose the good brother, thus inwardly trans- 
formed, goes to lead in the weekly church prayer-meet- 
ing. Would not his exhortations and prayers, and the 
general style of his appearance, strike his neighbors as 
something entirely new? While they hear him, with 
Paul, exulting that in all things he is more than con- 
queror through him that loved him ; that he is led by 
the Spirit of God, and the spirit itself beareth witness 
with his spirit, that he is a child of God, an heir of 
God, and a joint-heir with Christ ; that he is persuaded 
that neither height nor depth can separate him from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus his Lord; that he 





has become dead to sin by the body of Christ, and that 
being dead to sin he can no longer live therein; that his 
heart condemns him not, and therefore he hath confi- 
dence toward God; that he keeps Christ’s command- 
ments, and dwells in Christ and Christ in him, and here- 
by doth he know that Christ abideth in him, by the 
spirit which he hath given him; that he is born of God 
and overcometh the world, and this is the vcfory that 
overcometh the world, even his faith. 


Can not our readers imagine, that though every word 
of this is quoted from Paul and John’s account of ordi- 
nary Christian experience, that if spoken out with hon- 
est fervor as the Aresent experience of brother X., it 
would produce quite a sensation in a church prayer- 
meeting ? 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter with brother X. to-night?” 
says one. ‘‘Quite waked up—seems to be very much 
revived !” says another. ‘ Hast here been any sfecéa/ in- 
terest up where he has been visiting, that’s set him on 
this track?” says athird. ‘He has some enthusiastic 
notion in his head!” says a fourth; ‘“ what does he 
mean by being ‘dead to sin,’ and ‘having overcome the 
world?’ Very dangerous notions. I’m afraid he is 
getting unsound ; or maybe it’s all nervous excitement.” 

But if the meeting is astonished at brother X., brother 
X. is no less astonished at the meeting. He listens to 
a long prayer, the whole drift of which seems to be to 
lament the want of any particular interest in religion, 
and to confess a very urgent and decided interest in the 
things of this world, and he really pities the brother for 
having unaccountably come to such an alarming state ; 
but he soon finds by appearances, that the good brother 
is in no way alarmed or distressed, and discovers also 
by the drift of the remarks that fullow, that this state, 
though acknowledged truly lamentable, is to be the un- 
derstood order of things in the church, till there comes 
another revival. Much to his astonishment, he finds 
himself thus addressed: ‘‘ Why, brother X. what has 
come over you? What is this state of feeling you ex- 
press ? you must be in a most uncommon state of mind! 
What do you mean by being in Christ and Christ in 
you, being dead to sin, and overcoming the world?” 
To which with equal surprise he replies, ‘‘ Why, breth- 
ren, what do you mean, by wot being in this state? Is 
not Christ also in you? Are you not dead to sin and 
alive to God? Are you not led by the Spirit of God ? 
What, know ye not that the Lord Jesus is zz you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates ?” 


“Why,” insists another, “this is strange language— 
it issomething that I can not quite ge¢ at—it seems to have 
some scriptural warrant, too ; but pray tell us how you 
came to feel so!” 

“Why, here is the New Testament—the holy apostles 
St. Peter, Paul and John—pray, ow e/se according to 
them, should one feel ?”’ replies X. 

“ Well,” says another, “I know there are many such 
things in the Bible, to be sure, but it isn’t very common 
for people to attain to them. I’m sure it’s high above 
me. I’m in a very cold state, for my part, I know. I 
feel condemned for it, every day.” 

“Cold!” says X.; ‘‘ you a son of God, you an heir of 
God, and co/d! And did you not to-night say in prayer, 
that the world attracted you so strongly that you could 
scarcely fix your thoughts on God! How is it that the 
world could have such power over you, if Christ is in 
you and you in him ?” 

“But that is what I don’t feel,” replies the other. 
“ This is a very unusual mode of presenting the subject. 
I am not conscious of any such union to Christ as that 
you express. 

‘I sometimes think myself inclined 
‘o love Him, if I could ; 
But oftener feel another mind, 
Averse to all that’s good.’ ”” 

“Ah, poor brother!’ says X. in astonishment, * by 
what lamentable chance art thou thus fallen? Such a 
state, doubtless, fills thee with anxiety and agony.” 

“ Well, [ can’t say as to that,” replies the other. “I 
think it does cost me sonie anxiety, at times ; but I can’t 
say I expect much in this life. I hope the Lord will cut 
short the conflict in death.” 

“For my part,” says another, “ these heights and 
depths are not for me. Ministers, and men who have 
leisure to study and examine the Bible, may have them; 
bnt for me, I am so pressed down with care and business 
that mst be attended to, that it’s impossible for me to 
get into this state. I hope I havea general purpose to 
serve the Lord, but my business engagements won’t al- 
low of much spiritual attainments.” . 

“ But,” says X, “what does being fervent in spirit 
mean, while one is diligent in business? Does not fer- 
vent mean éurning, ardent with love to Christ ?” 

“Well, I suppose we ought to,” says the other ; “ but 
you know nobody ever does as they ought to. I never 
saw the Christian that dared to say as much as you did 
to-night! that their conscience did not condemn them— 
that they were dead to sin, and had overcome the world. 
That looks to me like Perfectionism !” 

“ But, my dear brother, does not Paul say in the name 
of ‘all Christians—ILow shall we that are dead to sin live 
any longer therein? and Likewise reckon ye yourselves 
dead to sin, but alive unto God. Now he did mean 
something by this: what do you think it was? Did it 


“not mean that his heart was so drawn and absorbed by 


Christ, that all temptation to worldliness had lost its hold 
on him, and affected him no more than if he was dead; 
whereas he was alive to God—warm, active, ardent in spir- 
itual things ? In the same way, he says, | ain crucified with 
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Christ, yet I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
Don’t you feel the full meaning of this ?” 

“Don’t think I ever did. There was a time, for about 
a month last year, in the revival, that I felt very much 
engaged, and had great enjoyment; and [ think the 
world seemed to lose its hold of me a good’ deal ; but 
somehow that feeling all went down, and I lost it. You 
know how it is; we never shall keep steady till we get 
to heaven.” 

“But, pray brethren, what does the apostle mean, 
when he says, Be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord ?”” says X. 

“ Well—yes, that is our duty, to be sure; but some- 
how we don’t come up to it; nobody does.” 

We need not pursue the image farther. Our readers 
can carry it out for themselves. But will not every one 
see that the apostolic and primitive Christian experience 
is so high above what is at present expected or attempted 
by the mass of the church, that a sudden translation into 
it would be like a new conversion? Would not the 
individual who found himself raised to it from the level 
of what is commonly called a credible Christian profess- 
ion, fecl himself in a new world, and speak of himself as 
having in fact come out of darkness into marvelous light 
and from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of. 
the children of God? 

Is it not a fact, that there are many who are not even 
seriously and honestly trying to come up to this point, 
and who feel no more sense of present obligation to 
reach it, than they do to go to the moon! Is not the 
current objection to even attempting to come into such a 
state of life and feeling, found in the all-prevalent phrase 
—‘* Nobody does it. If ¢hatis being a Christian, who 
is one?” .. . . But here in the Bible we have before us 
the recorded experience of what, by the grace of Chri.t, 
men and women like ourselves have undoubtedly and iz 
fact attained. .. . . Is there not then a state of feeling 
in the New Testament, avowed by the apostles, and un- 
derstood by them as of course existing in those to whom 
they wrote, that presents a point of attainment high 
enough, and definite enough, and one that can be striven 
after understandingly, because it has in fact deen attained? 
Let us set forth some of these points distinctly. 

1. A state in which the mind is so bent and absorbed 
by the love of Christ, that all inducements to worldli- 
ness lose their power, and the mind becomes as indiffer- 
ent to them as a dead body to physical allurements. 
The whole of the 6th of Romans represents this as the 
state, in fact, of those who are under grace. ‘ How 
shall we that are dead to sin /ive any longer therein, etc. 
Knowing this, that our o/d man is crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin. For Christ being raised from 
ihe dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion 
over him. Likewise reckon ye yourselves also to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God.” The whole 
chapter is an expansion of the same idea, 

2. A state in which the Christian acts no more princi- 
pally from constitutional impulse, but so steadily and 
constantly from the impulse of Christ, that he can say, 
“Tam crucified with Christ, yet I live ; yet mot I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

3. This was a favorite mode of expression with Paul. 
He seems to consider himself as sv borne along beyond 
himself by the power of Christ, that his course of action 
was more referable to Christ than to himself. “TI la- 
bored more abundantly than they all ; yet zo¢ I, but the 
grace of Christ that was in me. 

4. A state in which we can say, “ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are the children 
of God. And if children, then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Jesus Christ.” 

5. A state of mind, finally, in which the high devo- 
tional language of the Bible becomes the spontaneous 
and habitual language of the soul, more in accordance 
with its constant and habitual current of feeling than 
any other, 

‘The common state of mind at present in professors of 
religion, seems in most cases to be thus described. A 
strong current of inward feeling is constantly inclining 
them to the world, and they come into a spiritual state 
of feel ng only by hard efforts; and if these are a mo- 
ment relaxed, they are instanily borne down stream, 
The state represented in the New Testament, is one 
where the whole force of the current is turned the other 
way. The mind is going as with an irresistible impulse 
heavenward, and if any accidental causes for a season 
interrupt its course, like the interrupted river it soon 
surmounts, the obstacle, and urges its way the more ve- 
hemently. As the bended bow springs back when loosed 
from the string, so the soul in this state, though it may 
casually be diverted from its course, still springs back 
with a strong, clastic impulse, toward God and heaven! 
Seasons of high spirituality, in most Christian lives, are 
exceplions, \ong treasured and remembered ; but accor- 
ding to the New ‘Testament, a season of worldliness, 
should it occur, would form the exception, ever remem- 
bered and deplored. No mention is made of such a 
state, as in any way incidental to the Christian course. 

Do any doubt whether such a state of feeling as has 
been indicated in this article, is a¢ present attainable ? 
We will suggest a course by which they can satisfac- 
torily test the point. |.et them take just the same course 
that they would recommend to a triend who doubted 
whether there was such a thing as real conversion. To 
such an one they would say, ** You can try the experi- 
ment for yourself. If you are converted yourselt, yuu 
will know, of course.’’ So if an individual wishes to 
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know whether the position where Paul and John stood, 
and where those stood to whom they wrote, is still open 
for attainment, they can try it for themselves. Let them 
write out for themselves those passages that describe 
this state. Let them, in the same serious and earnest 
manner in which they first resolved to put by all worldly 
considerations and attend to the salvation of their souls, 
resolve now to make a present and definite object of 
this attempt. Let them resolve to be a Christian after 
the full New Testament model, though not another 
Christian in the world should do it ; and let them daily 
pray to Him who “ came to baptize with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire,”” that he would do for them a// that he 
ever did for mortal. Let them put the power of Christ 
to a full test : let them resolve that they will know how 
much he is able and willing to do for them. ... Must 
not this high primitive and apostolic experience become 
the common experience of all Christians, before Christ 
can subdue the world? 


For the sake of a little further insight into Henry 
Ward Beecher’s character we will briefly mention 
one other difficulty in the Doctor’s family. His 
son, Charles Beecher, during his senior year at 
college, read an “Inquiry Respecting the Freedom 
of the Will” which started his mind into a course 
of skeptical reasoning, such that he “made a ship- 
wreck of the faith, and became for a season, a con- 
firmed fatalist.” This of course caused the Dr. 
much sorrow, and led him to labor with and exhort 
the erratic son very earnestly. At one time he 
wrote a letter to Charles giving much sober coun- 
sel, and trying to smooth away his difficulties. 
Henry Ward added this racy, and, we fear, charac- 
teristic advice : 


“Preach little doctrine except what is of mouldy 
orthodoxy ; keep all your improved breeds, your short- 
horned Durhams, your Berkshires, etc. [meaning his 
heretical ideas] away off to pasture. They will get 
fatter, and nobody will be scared. Take hold of the 
most practical subjects ; popularize your sermons. /do 
not ask you to change yourself; but, for a time, while 
captious critics are lurking, adapt your mode so as to in- 
sure that you shall be rightly understood.” 


It must be a difficult matter for any man, how- 
ever talented, to believe one thing and preach 
another ; to feel the force and conviction of new 
truths, and yet preach only “mouldy orthodoxy.” 
If the suggestion in a late Graphic is true, 
viz., that H. W. Beecher’s present trouble is really 
in consequence of his holding and perhaps acting 
upon advanced views in regard to social and sexual 
subjects, which it would not do to publicly own, 
the time and people not yet being, in his estimation, 
ripe for it, he has evidently stumbled from trying 
to walk on the old impracticable policy which he 
recommended to Charles. } 





COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
—The gardeners are beginning to gather to- 
matoes. 
—Red Astrachan, Primate and some other early 
varieties of apples are now ripening rapidly. 


—H. J. S. reports that he gathered in one day 
this week a crop of three hundred potato bugs. 


—Mr. Thacker is making a quantity of black -cur 
rant wine. It isa medicinal wine, much appreciated 
by some. 

—The “fire-blight,” so called because it makes 
leaves look as if crisped by fire, is quite destruc- 
tive on our pear trees this year. We take the bad 
with the good, and try to make the best of it. 


—The vineyards were struck by mildew about 
the middle of July, but a prompt application of 
sulphur stopped the thing at once. The grapes 
are looking finely now and there is a prospect of a 
good yield. 

Ant-imony.—How far it is known that ants have 
an invincible dislike to amtimony, 1 can not say, 
A friend has just told me how easily he got rid of 
the pests, hy simply keeping a saucer full of the 
powder in his room. This would be a boon in 
the tropics, where they are overrun by vermin of 
that sort. In Ceylon our provision-safes were 
kept standing in water as the only remedy. — Rk 





—Bright, cloudless days with cool nights. That 
subtle something in the atmosphere which tells us 
each year that summer has passed its height has 
already spoken. The fever with which the Spring 
sets the pulses bounding, is over. ‘ The fever is 
over, is over,” whisper the trees and flowers. 
“Over and gone,” sing the birds. ‘And gone,” 
croak the frogs joining the fugue. “ And gone-e-e,” 
hums the “dry cicada,” sustaining its tremolo ac- 
companiment. And now comes that season, se- 
rene almost to sadness, when the thoughts take a 
sober tinge and we turn from feeling to philosophy, 
from the outward to the inward. 


—Our agricultural friend and contributor H. J. 
Seymour, has been fighting the Colorado potato 
bug with poisons of various kinds and with various 
success. His trials and final triumph are thus 
related by an old acquaintance: 

(Tune, ‘‘ Vilikins and his Dinah.’’) 

As Henry was walking in his garden so fine 

He found that the bugs were all over his vine, 

Not a hill but was covered, and more hatching out, 

Two bushels per acre I have not a doubt. 

Spoken. 

(The fact was that the Colorado potato bug had made its appear- 
ance in swarms and threatened to make a clean sweep of every po- 
tato leaf on the premises. } 

Says Henry, I’ve heard and I also have seen 

In the papers, that a dose given of fresh Paris green, 

Will kill every bug whether hatched out or not: 

I’ll send for a pound and apply on the spot. 


Spoken. 
[He sent to the druggist for a pound or two of Paris green and 
labeled it ‘‘ Paris green, poison! poison! ! beware, poison! !’’ in 


the biggest kind of double-leaded long primer antique, and scattered 


it right and left over the bugs, vines, and every thing else in the 
neighborhood. } 


Bright and early next morning our friend hurried out, 
Expecting of course, not a chance for a doubt, 

In articulo mortis, every bug he to find. 

Exultant, triumphant, what a victory for mind ! 


Spoken. 

{What was his astonishment on entering the potato field and ex- 
amining the vines to find—not a single dead bug! but myriads of 
live ones having a jolly time devouring green leaves, Paris (?) green 
and every thing else green to be found. The poison seemed to have 
no effect whatever ; in fact one old fellow who looked as though he 
had rolled over in it and was thoroughly greened from tip to tail, 
gazed up at our astounded agriculturist and put one leg to his 
face as much as tosay, ‘‘Do you see any thing green in this ’ere 


eye?” 


Astonished, confounded, cried Henry, “I'll go” 
To my friends the young chemists, in their ‘“ Lab” 
down below, 
And see if this poison is real Paris green— 
And perhaps I shall see more than yet I have seen. 
Spoken. 

[An analysis of the article showed that instead of Paris green, 
which he had sent for, the ignorant druggist had sent him a quantity 
of Verditer or French green made up of silicates, peroxide of iron 
and magnesia, a perfectly inert substance and no more poisonous 
than so much baby powder.] 


Again he sent forth for the poison to kill, 
And he vowed in the strength of his unshaken will, 
That he’d try this and that thing and never give o’er, 
Till science should triumph and the bugs be no 
more, 
Spoken. 

(This time by the advice of his young friends the chemists he or- 
dered a quantity of Scheele’s or Sweedish green calied Emerald 
green, chemically known as Arsenite of copper, a very powerful poison, 
He diffused it through water and applied it literally tothe bugs, larva, 
and the potato vines generally, with the following gratifying result. ] 


Again in the morning he hurried from bed 

He scarce could believe when he saw the bugs dead ; 

”*T was a fact notwithstanding his failure before 

And Seymour had conquered,—the bugs were no 
more ! 


OUR VISITORS. 


—When we meet a person who has a respecta- 
ble hobby, and rides it gracefully, we can not help 
yielding him the homage of our admiration. We 
met such an one yesterday. Inthe midst of the 
wind and rain there came to our door a lady, mod- 
est and quiet in manner, who earnestly wished to 
see one of our head men. We soon discovered 
that the purpose of her visit was tosee if we would 
co-operate with her in organizing schools for the 
colored people of the extreme South. Of course 
we gave our usual answer to such appeals, v/z., 





that we consider ourselves appointed by God toa 
special mission. to which we have devoted all our 
strength and means, and we can not allow our at- 
tention to be distracted from the work he has given 
us; and more to the same effect. She took our 
refusal well; did not bore us by persistence as 
some such people do. 

While she awaited the dinner to which we had 
invited her, we sat by her and drew from her the 
following: She is a maiden lady, a Southerner by 
birth and education, and did possess a moder- 
ate income. It was while living in Tennessee, 
soon after the war, that her attention was specially 
called to the condition of the colored people, so re- 
cently slaves, by hearing of the frauds practiced by 
some of the agents of the Sanitary Commission, 
who sold at reduced prices to the negroes the 
goods that were sent by the benevolent North to 
be given away. Her interest soon grew into an 
enthusiasm to help the negroes into industrious 
ways—to inspire them with self-respect, and an 
ambition to be self-supporting. She went into 
Georgia, and flung herself, heart and soul, into the 
work. An incident occurred the first morning of 
her arrival, which stimulated her purpose. Look- 
ing out of her window very early, she saw a num- 
ber of big, robust colored boys and girls (by the 
way, they are called boys and girls down there long 
after they are twenty) coming out of a building 
opposite. She asked her landlady if they were 
going to a factory to work. “Bless you, no,” 
laughed the landlady, “you don’t catch them work- 
ing. That is the lock-up, and they just idle around 
all day, and then are put in there at night.” Miss F.’s 
task was to win the confidence of these idlers, 
especially the girls, and find them attractive places 
to work. Our space will not allow us to go into 
the details of her simple story She had many 
difficulties to overcome ; she had to encounter sul- 
lenness, obstinacy and ingratitude; but she had 
wonderful success. She entreated with, and ad- 
vised, these girls as if they were her own daugh- 
ters. She organized day and evening schools for 
them. She hunted the country round for places 
where they could find work suited to their strength 
and capacity. Her patience was unbounded. Some 
she would have to settle again and again, before 
they would become willing to give up their easy, 
idle ways. Yet in time, she began to reap the full 
harvest of he: labors. Many of her protégés have 
become noble and industrious men and women, ever 
remembering her with love and thankfulness. One 
of the most untractable cases she had to deal with, 
she finally conquered through her love for music, 
and she is now the first organist in one of the 
prominent cities of Georgia. But to accomplish 
all she has done, Miss F. has crippled her useful- 
ness by using up several thousands of her capital, 
so that her income is now quite small. Her visit 
North is tor the purpose of getting means so that 
she can still pursue the ambition of her life. 


FOPPIANA. 


A CURIOUS ILLUSION. 


Out on the Lake, perhaps half a mile from the 
mouth of Fish Creek, I discovered a _ continu- 
ous bubbling of air or other gas. The surface of 
the lake was perfectly smooth. I neared the phe- 
nomenon and stopped my boat to watch it. The 
bubbles were perhaps as large as marbles, and came 
up through the water in great numbers within a 
space of three or four inches diameter. This by 
itself is no uncommon phenomenon. Decaying 
wood often sends up such bubbles. But the pecu- 
liarity that immediately seized my attention was 
the fact that the discharge was manifestly in motion 
toward the east. As my boat stood still, the foun- 


tain of bubbles passed on, and I had to row gently 
This motion, steadily progress- 


to keep up with it. 
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ing at the rate of about a boat’s length per minute, 
seemed to prove with absolute certainty that the 
bubbles proceeded from some living thing creeping 
onthebottom. J followed the mysterious fountain, as 
I supposed, fifty rods, and still it flowed as abundant- 
ly asever. “ What an immense gas-bag that creep- 
er must have!” thought I. Seeing a man ina boat 
not far off, I called him to view the mystery. He 
seemed to be posted in lake-lore, but when I showed 
him that the bubbles were traveling, and must have 
a traveling animal for their source, he gave up beat 
—couldn’t guess what the animal was. While we 
sat there gazing amazed, the discovery dawned on 
me that the motion of the bubble-fountain was ina 
straight line, and directed toward the mouth of the 
Creek, and looking round for other similar fountains 
I saw several, and all of them were in motion in 
the same direction. I noticed also that the bubbles 
did not rise perpendicularly through the water, but 
slanted away from the direction of the Creek. 
What if the motion should be in the water? Out 
goes the anchor, and the boat, fastened to the bot- 
tom, really stops ; and now, behold! the bubble- 
fountain also stops, while the other boat slowly 
drifts away from it. My snail-chase of fifty rods 
was merely st inding still against the current of the 
Creek, and the bubbling fountain was as stationary 
as any such issue from a rotting log! J. H. N. 


TALK WITH AN OLD TRAPPER. 





“ OU see,” said he, edging about as he spoke 

to find a soft spot on the lumber-pile where 
we sat, “I was just matched for that kind of thing ; 
I was on the lakes twenty-two years between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo; mostly on sailing vessels carry- 
ing grain.” 

“How did it happen, your taking up hunting 
and trapping?” 

“T had a brother-in-law up there in Canada, and 
I went up to see him. It was late in September 
when I got there; he was building birch-bark ca- 
noes.” 

“1 thought the birch-bark canoe was only used by 
the Indians, and rather out of date at that.” 

“No sir! it’s the only boat any ways fit to 
use up among those lakes. You see it’s the 
cheapest boat a man can make in the woods, and 
the best by a long shot.” 

“ How is it built ?” 

“First we finda good, straight, white birch tree 
that will cut, say two feet through at the butt. 
Make a long up-and-down slit, and then peel off 
the bark in one piece. Between June and August 
the bark will peel off easy. Next, turn the inside 
toward the fire and warm it, till it is soft and feels 
like leather. Now stretch it out flaton a smooth 
bit of sand, made hard and level; put your boat- 
frame on it, and weigh it down with a lot of stones. 
Pour plenty of hot water onto the bark to make it 
soft, and then bring it up all round the sides of the 
frame and fasten with nails. Next, put in your 
gunnels, and bow and stern-pieces, and your side 
and bottom-stays and braces, made of white cedar 
split thin. If the bark gathers at the upper edges 
along the middle, slice it down part way in three or 
four places, lap and sew up. Now if the work ’s 
done thorough, and the bark stretched all it’ll bear, 
it’s good for fifteen years at least, and ‘ll standa 
tolerable hard bumping on the stones.” 

“Such a boat would be nice to have at Joppa.” 

“A first-rate boat any-where, only you’ve got to 
be mighty careful ’bout stepping into it, or it will 
throw you as quick as a wild colt. The first time 
you step into one of them boats you step into the 
river at the same time; and you’re lucky if you 
don’t go in heels over head. It takes long practice 
"fore you’re anyways safe in’em. But when you 
get the hang of it, thare the best boat in the 
world. Why, a boat big enough to hold a solid 
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fellow like me, with traps and provisions, drawing 
say four inches of water, won’t weigh a bit over 
twenty-five pounds, nor need to be longer than 
thirteen feet. Going light, you can paddle up the 
swiftest rapids in your creek here, easy.” 

“ Will they ride the waves ?” 

“ They’re game ina high sea, loaded clean up to 
the gunnels. My brother-in-law and me was caught 
out once on Trader’s Lake in a squall. We each 
had over two hundred pounds of provisions on 
board, and the boats lay deep in the water. We 
paddled with might and main; we had to, to keep 
the big waves from tumbling over onto us ; but we 
finally got ashore safe and dry.” 


*- 1 don’t suppose every body could learn to man- 
age a birch-bark canoe.” 

“ There aint any body but what can learn. My 
woman’s got so she can handle a boat as well as | 
can. I had to be away from home on long jour- 
neys, so 1 taught her the first thing. Why once 
she paddled across the lake and brought home 
twelve bushels of potatoes in my light canoe.” 

“ You use but one oar then?” 

“Nothin’ but a paddle, and kneel down in the 
bottom of the boat at that; ’twouldn’t do to sit 
down, you’d pop into the water the first lick, if you 
did.” 

“ These light boats must be able to go very fast.” 


“Two of us once went to Bracebridge in one 
day; that’s plump fifty miles. There was six port- 
ages, but five-sixths of the way was water. O,a 
man can go seven or eight miles an hour in one of 
those birch canoes, if he should do his level best.” 


“ These portages must be wearisome.” 


“ Why not a bit of it. After you’ve rowed say 
twenty or thirty miles, you’re glad to come toa 
portage where you can step off through the woods 
a mile or two, stretch your legs, and git rested. 
You see the Indians have made trails around the 
rapids and from one water to another—in fact most 
every-where a man wants to go. Your canoe rests 
on your shoulder, and pokes out sharp in front 
*tween the bushes, so that you get along lively and 
quite comfortable.” 

“ What’s the principal game up there ?” 

“O there’s deer, slathers of ’em. Then there’s 
moose and bear. One Fall two of us killed about 
seventy deer. The dogs run ’em into the lake and 
then we chase ’em down.” 


“ The birch-bark canoe comes into play there ?” 

“ Y-e-s. with one of them boats you can overhaul 
the quickest buck that ever swum. Paddle up as 
near as it’s safe to go, and let fly a bullet, then rap 
him on the head till you're sure he’s stone dead, 
and tow him ashore by the horns.” 


“What can you do with so much game?” 


“ O, give it away to folks too lazy to draw it out 
of the woods after it’s killed for ’em. Then we 
salt it down for the next Spring, when deer are too 
poor to kill.” 


“ Beaver is your best fur catch I suppose?” 

“Y-e-s, but they’re a curious critter too. * I 
never yet knew of one of their dams being washed 
away. I’ve seen a dam across a narrow stream, 
fifteen feet from bottom to top, though it didn’t 
stick up much above water. — It’s been there a good 
many years. The water sets back deep, and there 
they pile in the green timber for winter.” 

“Can you explain how itis that beaver sink their 
wood ?” 

“ No, and I never saw the mun yet that could.” 

“ Don’t they interlock it so that it can’t rise?” 

** No, I’ve found it lying loose. I’ve poked an 
oar into it and fetched a whole raft of it to the sur- 
face.” 

At this point a prolonged steam-whistle sounding 
in the distance, put an end to the dialogue. J. 





SILK-CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 





The following account of the progress of Silk-culture 
near San José, California, we take from the San José 
Mercury: 


William Paul’s ranche contains 260 acres and is 
located on the northwestern border of the town. It 
contains 7,000 mulberry trees, 250 fruit trees of dif- 
ferent varieties, 2,000 grape vines, about 50 acres in 
grain and the remainder in hay and pasture. The 
place is beautifully located and well improved, be- 
sides being ornamented with an abundance of shrub- 
bery and choice plants, arranged with judgment and 
taste. For several years, Mr. Paul has made a 
specialty of silk-growing, for which business this 
soil and climate is specially adapted. During the 
past two seasons his efforts have been comparative 
failures, owing to the fact that his superintendents 
were incompetent ; but this season he has secured 
the services of a gentleman who thoroughly under- 
stands sericulture in all its details, and who is 
making the venture a success beyond all expecta- 
tions. A short description of the process may not 
be uninteresting. We are to suppose that the mul- 
berry trees are sufficiently grown to furnish food for 
the worms. The first thing is to hatch the egys. 
This is accomplished by placing them in a case 
with a tin bottom, arranged with shelves like a book- 
case; this case is heated by means of a spirit lamp 
placed underneath, heating at first to 20 degrees 
Centigrade or 75 degrees Fahrenheit and gradually 
increasing the temperature to 25 degrees Centigrade 
or 80 degrees Fahrenheit ; the temperature is in- 
creased by each day placing a sheet of paper under 
the lamp, thus gradually elevating it until the ther- 
mometer marks the required heat. If the eggs are 
good they will hatch in from ten to twelve days. When 
they begin to hatch they will nearly all come out in 
one day, a few, however, will not hatch until the 
second day. If the eggs have been exposed to 
variable temperature during the winter it will take 
longer to hatch them. Before the eggs are placed 
in the case, however, they must be bathed ; this is 
done by placing them in salt water, in the propor- 
tion of half a pound of salt toa gallon of water, if 
the eggs are old; if new, the proportion of salt 
should be reduced one-half; they should remain in 
the bath about five hours and then be rinsed in fresh 
water 7 or 8 times. After the young worms are 
out they are placed on shelves in a well-ventilated 
apartment, with the temperature kept uniform at 
from 18 to 20 degrees Reaumer, and fed every three 
hours during the day, and at least once in every four 
hours during the night. In feeding the young 
worms, the mulberry leaves must be cut up almost 
as fine as hair ; as they get older and stronger the 
leaves are fed with little or no cutting. The leaves 
should be picked at least 12 hours before feeding. 
Every day or two a quantity of refuse leaves accu- 
mulate on the shelves and must be removed. This 
is done by laying over the worms sheets of thick 
paper perforated with holes large enough for the 
worms to pass through. On the top of the paper 
leaves are spread and the worms coming up through 
the holes to get the feed can be lifted to one side 
and the shelf cleaned out. This process also 
serves to separate the healthy from the unhealthy 
worms : if a worm is not in good condition it will 
not have energy enough to go through the holes, 
and can by this means be detected and rejected. 
After the worms have been fed 18 or 20 days they 
will begin to spin; this time is indicated ly the ap- 
pearance of the worm. By holding one up to the 
light he will appear as though full of water, and 
this is the time for making the web. Mustard 
stalks, with the brush on them, are set up between 
the shelves, the worms crawl up on them, spina web, 
roll themselves up in it and spin another web on 
the inside, thus forming the cocoon. With good 
attention and under favorable circumstances this 
process requires about twelve or thirteen days; if 
the weather is very warm it will require about eight- 
een days. This can be ascertained by shaking the 
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cocoon ; if it rattles, the worm has finished it, if 
. not it is either unfinished or the worm is dead, and 
by opening one or two cocoons you can tell what is 
the matter. If silk is the object the cocoons are 
then picked and placed in an oven with sufficient 
temperature to kill the chrysalis; but if it isintended 
to raise eggs, the cocuons are placed on a table, 
the ragged ends of silk picked off carefully and the 
butterfly allowed to eat its way out. As the butter- 
flies come out, the males and females are paired off 
and placed in a dark, cool room, on sheets of paper, 
letting them remain about six hours. The males 
are then destroyed, and the females placed on linen 
cloth stretched vertically. They are placed on the 
upper edge of the cloth about a quarter of an inch 
apart, and lay their eggs as they descend; each 
piece of cloth is n.arked with its weight before the 
eggs are placed on it, and by weighing it after the 
egys are deposited the weight of the eggs can be 
ascertained. The butterflies should be handled 
only by boys or girls, their hands being more tender 
than those of adults. ‘hey are allowed tc remain 
on the cloth but one day. One butterfly will pro- 
duce about 500 eggs, and there are about 50,000 egys 
in an ounce. These eggs will keep several years, 
and if they are known to be good can be readily sold 
for $8 per ounce, but if they are not well known, can 
not generally be sold at any price. Three average 
trees will furnish feed for an ounce of eggs. The 
Superintendent of Mr. Paul’s silk business is Sig. 
Paolo Consonno, whose family in Milan, before the 
Garibaldian troubles, constituted the first silk house 
in Italy. Sig. Consonno is thoroughly posted in 
every detail of the business as his labors here dem- 
onstrate. He is also superintending Mr. Larco’s 
ranche of 11,000 trees, in San Mateo county. He 
says that the climate and soil in this locality is 
much better adapted to sericulture than that of 
France or Italy ; that our leaves contain more su- 
gar and rosin, two primary elements, than those of 
any other country. He says also that to make silk- 
growing an industry of the country, it is necessary 
for every farmer to set out a few trees and either 
raise his own cocoons or sell the leaves to others. 
By doing a little every year, the country would in a 
short time, work into an industry that would give 
profitable employment to thousands of men, women 
and children, and add immensely to our general 
wealth. He estimates that an average boy can 
thoroughly learn all the details of silk-growing in 
two seasons. If one member of each family 
should take the trouble to do this, he could take 
charge of a few worms and trees on his home place 
and teach other members of the family, until in a 
very short time the whole household will be skillful 
sericulturists. This is the way it is done in Europe, 
and is the only way in which silk-growing and silk- 
manufacturing can become an industry of the coun- | 
try. We understand Mr. Larco will set up in May- 
field, this fall, a machine for reeling silk. 


We have recieved four tickets of admission to 
the Colosseum, a picture-show of London, lately 
opened in New York city. When we have seen it 
we shall be able to tell how we like it. 


Among the railroads controlled and operated by 
what is known as the Pennsylvania Company, are 
three of the leading railroads of New Jersey—the 
New Jersey, the Camden and Amboy, and the 
New Jersey Central. One who has lately traveled 
in New Jersey, says the roads operated by this Co. 
are the best managed railroads in the United 
States ; every thing goes on like clockwork; trains 
are promptly on time, every attention is paid travel- 
ers, and last, but not least, the officials are uni- 
formly polite and accommodating. Our informant 
thinks one of the most aggravating things in the 
world, is a badly-managed railroad; and hence 
takes much comfort whenever business leads him 
over any of the Pennsylvania Company’s lines. 


THE NEWS. 





In the International cricket match just played at Lon- 
don the American club was victorious on a score of 107 
with the wickets to fall, to the English club’s 105 in their 
complete inning. 

A late meeting of the leading railroad officials, Van- 
derbilt, Scott, Jewett, Devereaux and others, at Saratoga, 
promises to be the forerunner of a combination and 





high tariffs between the West and Atlantic sea board. 
The Western papers foresee trouble. 


A party of American tourists are on their way to Ice- 
land to “assist” at the Millennial celebration which 
comes off some time during the present season in that 
sterile land of rocks and boiling water. The king of 
Denmark will officiate at the ceremonies. 


The notorious “Lord” Gordon Gordon who figured so 
conspicuously in the Manitoba kidnapping affair a few 
years since, was arrested at St. Paul on a writ from To- 
ronto for obtaining goods on false pretenses. Asking the 
officers to remove his handcuffs for a few minutes for 
the purpose of changing his clothes, he seized a pistol 
and blew out his brains. 


A terrific powder-mill explosion took place near Tama- 
qua, Pa., on Wednesday, July 30th. The magazine 
was a stone building, and so completely was it demol- 
ished, that not a vestige remains to mark the spot where 
it stood. Every building about the premises was de- 
stroyed, while trees were torn up, huge stones hurled 
to an immense distance, and houses a quarter of a mile 
distant were badly shattered. The cause of the explos- 
ion will never be known, as the two men who were in the 
works at the time, were blown to atoms. 


The river steamer Pat Rogers was burned to the 
water’s edge, near Aurora, Ind., on the morning of 
Aug. 5. There were about one hundred persons on 
board, and among them, M. H. Kinsley of O. C., who 
has since telegraphed us that he is safe and well. About 
twenty persons, mainly ladies, are reported lost, mostly 
by drowning. Six children were burned on board. 
The fire caught in some bales of cotton which formed 
part of the cargo, and was too strongly under way when 
discovered, to be arrested. There is some suspicion 
that it was the work of an incendiary negro. Mr. Kins- 
ley may have an interesting story to tell about his es- 
cape, when he returns home, 


The records of the New York coroners’ office since 
last October, show an alarming increase in the crime 
of infanticide, and the abandonment of infants. It is cal- 
culated that six times as many cases of dead bodies of 
infants found in the streets, in ash barrels, alleys and 
hall-ways, have been reported since last fall, as in any 
corresponding period for several years past. The dis- 
continuance of the ‘“foundling basket” at the Found- 
ling Asylum, is one cause of the enormous increase of 
this crime. In October last the debt of the Asylum 
was so large that the Sisters were compelled to remove 
the “ basket” from sheer inability to accommodate the 
crowds of infants thrown upon their hands. The mor- 
tality reports of New York, for the week ending July 31, 
show a death rate of over 44 per 1000, of which sixty 
per cent. were under two years of age. 


The Beecher-Tilton embroglio seems to be as far from 
a satisfactory explanation as when the case was first 
opened. The papers are full of Mrs. Tilton’s testimony 
before the Investigating Committee, which testimony, 
while it pretty thoroughly brands her husband, Theodore 
Tilton, as a jealous wife-tyrant, admits that the inter- 
course between herself and Mr. Beecher was imprudent 
and unwise; it also fails to satisfactorily explain the 
so-called ‘‘ picture and bed-room scenes.” Mr. F. D. 
Moulton—who is supposed to be a mutual friend to both 
parties and the only man who knows the whole truth— 
bas at last made his appearance, and has made an ap- 
pointment to appear before the Committee, and give 
his testimony, both Beecher and Tilton having requested 
him todo so. At the same time Mr. Tilton is threaten- 
ing to carry the matter before the courts. 





XN. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘ Anncuncements,”’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cuvok-Book. 








Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price: 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. ¥Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Lobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newh Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘*Spirit- 


ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 2s cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 
Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 





The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 2f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
prince. 





